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Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual 
observations recently? 

Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protection? 

Write up your thoughts and send them in to Trail & Landscape. 

If you have access to an IBM or IBM-compatible computer using 5.25 inch 
diskettes, all the better. If you don’t, we will happily receive submissions in any 
form - typed, written, printed or painted! 
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Respect for Our Environment 

Bill Gummer and Roy John 

Members of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club should be aware of the Club’s 
objectives, which appear on the inside front covers of both Trail & Landscape 
and The Canadian Field-Naturalist. The current version goes back to 1968, 
when a revision of our Constitution was approved (Mosquin 1968; Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists’ Club 1969). The most important changes reflect the hope 
that the Club would participate more actively in conservation measures, and 
would encourage public support for the preservation of natural areas. That is 
indeed where we are today. 

Every now and then, something happens that raises the question of what is 
right and what is wrong, in a broad sense, in the Club’s use of nature. There 
has been some discussion in this area during the past couple of years, aimed at 
a possible “code of ethics.” For the time being, however, since our Club’s 
stated objectives make our position vis-a-vis nature quite clear, it was decided 
that we would summarize the results of these discussions in Trail & Landscape. 
The following is a brief identification of the subjects that have been discussed; 
obviously, these are not new ideas, but they do pull together the related 
concerns. 


1. Respect for the environment 

a) Don’t harass animals, especially when they are breeding, migrating, or 
under stress such as that caused by harsh weather. Avoid crowding animals and 
making excessive noise, including tape play-back. 

b) Don’t damage habitats, for example, by unjustified clearing or by careless 
trampling. 

c) Don’t litter. Where feasible, pick up litter left by others. 

2. Respect for private property 

a) Ensure that entry is permitted: do not trespass. 

b) Do not remove anything significant without permission. 

CANADIAN MUSEUM Of NATURE 
MUSEE CANADIEN DE LA NATURE 
LIBRARY - 6IBLIOTHEQUE 
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3. The matter of collecting 

a) Be aware of restrictions (e.g., as on NCC property). 

b) Avoid aimless or over-zealous collecting. 

c) When possible, take photographs, make drawings or take notes rather than 
removing samples. 

d) Avoid harm to adjacent items (see lb) above). 

e) If you spot something that you know or suspect is rare, or that seems out of 
place, advise authorities who might be interested or who can refer you to the 
appropriate people. 


The guidelines above suggest that we should try to be aware of (i) those species 
- butterfly, plant, bird, frog, whatever - that are considered endangered or 
threatened, or are locally rare; (ii) the existence of regulations and laws govern¬ 
ing the collection of both living and inanimate nature; and (iii) issues of trespass 
and access to various land areas. It would perhaps be useful for the Club to as¬ 
semble for general use lists of “illegal” plants, endangered species or collecting 
limitations, and any other related subjects. Some of these topics have already 
been discussed in Trail & Landscape (Anderson 1986; Hamill 1979,1986; Red- 
doch 1980; Reddoch 1985). 

Most of us adhere to these common-sense guidelines. In fact, a similar outline 
for birders was published by Smith in 1985. We would certainly appreciate it if 
members who have questions or suggestions would communicate them to any 
Club officer or Council member so that we can try to resolve any problem, pro¬ 
vide useful advice or improve upon these guidelines. 


Literature Cited 

Anderson, R. 1986. Don’t Pick That! Trail & Landscape 20(2): 48. 

Hamill, S. 1979. Naturalists and NCC Regulations. Trail & Landscape 13(2): 39-42. 

_1986. Collecting on NCC Land. Trail & Landscape 20(2): 49. 

Mosquin, T. 1968. Revision of the Constitution of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. 
Trail & Landscape 2(6): 142-143. 

Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. 1969. Annual Business Meeting [1968]. Trail & 
Landscape 3(1): 2-3. 

Reddoch, A 1980. Ontario’s New Trespassing Law. Trail & Landscape 14(4): 128-129. 
Reddoch, J.M. 1985. The Law Protecting NCC Lands. Trail & Landscape 19(3): 140. 
Smith, W. 1985. Code of Conduct for Birders. Trail & Landscape 19(3): 129. 
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Thinking Like Trees 


Because trees don’t think the same as we do, 
we just assume that they don’t think at all. 

We, living only above the ground, 
think like birds or butterflies or bees: 
dreaming of travel when the days grow short, 
buzzing about nectar in some distant flower, 
striving for vistas high above the land. 

But trees think down to earth and close to home. 


Thrust your fingers deep into the ground, 
then edge them down a hair’s breadth every day, 
season after season, year on year, 
until the life blood, pulsing from the soil, 
insists with every beat that in this place 
— in this one place —you shall live your life: 
you, your children, and their children too. 

Then you will be thinking like a tree. 


All the rest is more good sense than science: 
weaving roots to hold the soil in place 
against the ravages of wind and rain; 
forming a canopy to catch the sun 
and cast a shadow on the undergrowth; 
linking boughs with half a dozen neighbours 
to keep from being singled out by winds; 
above all, cherishing both soil and water, 
garnering nutrients atom by precious atom 
during the growing season, then in autumn 
setting all the bounty back in place 
for use next year, and for a thousand more. 


The irony of all our lofty thinking 
is that mostly, we live just like trees: 
dwelling on a little patch of earth, 
nourished by the sun and air and rain, 
totally dependent on the soil. 

And so we might continue, on and on, 
if only we could learn to think like trees. 


David Fraser 
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Earthworms at Clyde Woods 

GeofBurbidge 



Earthworm burrow marked by leaf petioles. 


On the evening of April 22, my friend Lome Bennett and I paid a visit to Clyde 
woods with a tape recorder to make our novice attempt at calling owls. We 
had followed the advice in our "Sankeys"* and recorded repetitions of small 
owls’ calls, finishing up with that of the great horned owl. The evening was 
clear, seasonably warm, and very still. We found a spot not too far from the 
southern edge of the woods and played our calls for about ten minutes. 

We received no replies, but during the breaks between calls we became aware 
of a persistent rustling in the thin leaf litter on the ground all around us. No 
doubt the still night was amplifying the sounds, but our first thought was of 
small mammals doing some nocturnal foraging. The sound resembled that of a 
light rain pattering on the leaves. No matter how quickly we shone our flash¬ 
lights toward a rustle, however, we saw nothing but dried brown maple leaves. 
No small mammals, no insects, just dead leaves. 

* "Enjoying the Birds of the Ottawa Valley" by JohnSankey. Runge Press, 

Ottawa, 1987, pp. 116. 
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Determined to figure out the cause of the noise, we kept pointing our flash¬ 
lights and lifting the leaves. The litter was only one or two leaves thick, but 
covered most of the ground beside the bare path. It took us several minutes to 
discover a culprit - an earthworm. It had extended itself right out of its burrow 
onto the ground and couldn’t pull back when it detected our light. With a bit 
more persistence we found more earthworms, and their burrows, and came to 
realize that the activity of hundreds of earthworms going about their nocturnal 
browsing on leaf litter was making a remarkably loud noise on this still night. 

We also realized that the ground, including the beaten earthen path, was 
covered with earthworm burrows at a density of several per square metre. The 
burrows could be recognized by a clump or mound of clotted earth at the bur¬ 
row opening. The clumps were a centimentre or two in diameter, and bristled 
with the petioles of maple leaves, all that remained from the earthworms’ 
meals. The worms were devouring all of the leaf except the petiole, and leaving 
the petioles behind at the burrow entrance. It was apparent that the 
earthworms were capable of disposing of a very large number of leaves, and 
must make a major contribution to the recycling of forest vegetation. 

I now recognize earthworm burrows, with their armour of leaf petioles, in many 
places, including my city backyard, and point them out to friends at every 
opportunity. 


Breeding Birds of the 
Marlborough Forest 

M. Austen, P. Hayes, L. LArrivee, C. Rogers and M. Williamson 

The Marlborough Forest is an ecologically diverse area located approximately 
40 km southwest of Ottawa, Ontario (Figure 1). Encompassing an area of over 
12,000 ha. the Forest contains a variety of upland and wetland habitats (dis¬ 
turbed coniferous, deciduous and mixed forests, abandonded clearings, swamps, 
marshes and fens) which support a variety of flora and fauna. 

A survey of the breeding birds of the Marlborough Forest was undertaken as 
one aspect of an intensive biological inventory of the Forest commissioned by 
the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton in 1988. The survey was con¬ 
ducted during the period of May to August and involved over 1,400 hours of 
field work. 
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A list of the breeding birds of the Marlborough Forest is presented in Table 1. 
This list is based on observations from the 1988 inventory, an earlier inventory 
conducted for the Ministry of Natural Resources (White, 1985), and the On¬ 
tario Breeding Bird Atlas (OBBA) which was done from 1981-1985. For each 
species, data are presented for common names, regional, provincial and/or na¬ 
tional significance, observed abundance, and the current breeding status in the 
Marlborough Forest. Breeding status was determined according to the methods 
used in the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas (Cadman et al., 1987). 


Annotated List of the More Interesting and Noteworthy Bird Species 
Observed During the 1988 Survey 

OBBA in parentheses after a record indicates that breeding status was determined 
by researchers for the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas. Figure l shows the location of 
roads, trails and other areas in the Forest mentioned in this article. 

Pied-billed Grebe - A rare inhabitant of the Marlborough Forest, this species is 
restricted to open ponds surrounded by marsh vegetation. It has been found in 
one of several “Ducks Unlimited” ponds within the Forest and in Brassil’s 
Creek. 

Great Blue Heron - This species is frequently observed in flight overhead or 
feeding in a swampy area along the Rideau trail in the northern section of the 
Forest, approximately one concession north of Roger Stevens Drive. 

Green-backed Heron - Although the preliminary survey indicates that this 
species is rare within the Forest, breeding in swampy areas has been confirmed 
(OBBA). 

Least Bittern - Rare summer resident. This species is only known to occur in 
the Richmond Fen (OBBA). 

American Bittern - Rarely encountered during the inventory. An individual was 
heard calling in a marsh adjacent to Flood Road. Breeding has been confirmed 
for the Marlborough Forest (OBBA). 

Canada Goose - Although this species is rare within the Forest, breeding near 
Brassil’s Creek has been confirmed. 

Wood Duck - An uncommon breeding bird found in wooded swamps. Wood 
Ducks have recently nested successfully in boxes erected by landowners living 
adjacent to the Steven’s Creek wetland. 

Red-tailed Hawk - An uncommon resident of the Marlborough Forest. In early 
June a pair was observed near the hydro line at O’Neil Road. A family was ob¬ 
served in the same area in late June. 

Sora - This species is known to breed in the Richmond Fen (OBBA) and is 
presently considered an uncommon summer resident in the Forest. A Sora was 
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heard calling near a pond located approximately half a concession north of 
Roger Stevens Drive near the center of the Forest. 

Yellow Rail - A rare resident which is known to breed in the Richmond Fen. 
Only two confirmed records of this species were reported during the OBBA; 
one of these records includes the nest found in the Fen (Jones, 1982). 

Upland Sandpiper - Rare. Occasionally observed in fields perching on fence 
posts or low treetops. 

Wilson’s Phalarope - Rare in the Forest, but was recorded as a probable 
breeder during the OBBA. 

American Woodcock - A common inhabitant of the Forest, this species fre¬ 
quents mixed stands which have moist soil and occasional clearings. Male ter¬ 
ritorial/courtship displays were often observed at dusk, from early spring to 
June, in the open fields adjacent to the interpretive trail behind the Cedar 
Grove Picnic Area. 

Black Tern - Uncommon resident of the Forest. Small numbers of breeding 
pairs can be found in the Richmond Fen and at the northern end of Flood 
Road. Generally found near open water bordered by grasses and sedges. 

Barred Owl - A rare nocturnal resident of the Marlborough Forest. In 1988 one 
territorial male was observed near the Klondike Road wetland. 

Whip-poor-will - Commonly encountered resident. Several breeding pairs were 
found in mixed woods of the central Forest and along O’Neil, Flood and Klon¬ 
dike Roads. Nests and nestlings were found near O’Neil Road. 

Pileated Woodpecker - Occasionally sighted in the Forest. Pileated Woodpeck¬ 
ers were found north of O’Neil Road in the northwestern section of the Forest, 
in deciduous areas along the Rideau Trail, along Roger Stevens Road near the 
Cedar Grove Picnic Area, north of Flood Road in the southeastern section of 
the Forest, and along Brassil’s Creek in the southwest corner of the Forest. 

Cliff Swallow - An uncommon summer resident that nests in man-made struc¬ 
tures such as culverts, eaves and bridges. Abandoned farmsteads in the Forest 
provide suitable nesting sites for this species. 

Sedge Wren - This species is rare in the Forest and believed to be breeding in 
the sedge meadows of Richmond Fen. 

Hermit Thrush - A common resident of the Marlborough Forest, this species 
tends to favour relatively dense deciduous woodlands. 

Eastern Bluebird - A rare but confirmed breeder. An active nest was found at 
the edge of a cleared woodlot off O’Neil Road in 1988. This is the sole breeding 
record for this species within the Forest. 
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Loggerhead Shrike - This species was sighted only once during the Forest inven¬ 
tory. A family was observed on an abandoned farmland near the end of the 
breeding season. Breeding of this nationally threatened species has been con¬ 
firmed in the Marlborough Forest (OBBA). 

Nashville Warbler - A common inhabitant of the Forest which frequents sparse 
young thickets or forest edges during the breeding season. 

Yellow-rumped Warbler - One of the most common warblers in the Forest. 
Breeding individuals are typically found in coniferous or mixed woods 
dominated by Balsam Fir (Abies balsamea ) and White Spruce (Picea glauca). 

Black-throated Green Warbler - More often seen than heard, this common 
forest inhabitant frequents both coniferous and mixed forests. 

Northern Waterthrush - Typical of moist woodlands, this species was occas- 
sionally encountered during the Forest inventory. Breeding of the Northern 
Waterthrush was confirmed for the Marlborough Forest following the discovery 
of an active nest in the wooded swamp in 1988. 

Mourning Warbler - Rare. This species tends to inhabit the understory of dense 
deciduous thickets. Several territorial males were observed along O’Neil Road 
in 1988. 

Clay-coloured Sparrow - Observed only once during the inventory. A pair was 
encountered in an old field near O’Neil Road in the eastern section. This repre¬ 
sents the sole breeding record for this species in the Forest. 


Summary 

To date, 135 avian species have been recorded in the Marlborough Forest 
(Table 1). This survey has resulted in updated information on 22 species. Five 
new species have been recorded: Canada Goose, Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
Blackburnian Warbler, Rufous-sided Towhee and Clay-coloured Sparrow. The 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was upgraded from a possible breeder to a probable 
breeder. Breeding was confirmed for two formerly possible breeders (Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker and Golden-crowned Kinglet) and 14 formerly probable 
breeders (Spotted Sandpiper, American Woodcock, Whip-poor-will, Least 
Flycatcher, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Cedar Waxwing, Warbling Vireo, Black & 
White Warbler, American Goldfinch, Black-throated Green Warbler, Chestnut¬ 
sided Warbler, Yellow-rumped Warbler, Ovenbird and Northern Waterthrush). 

In a region that is experiencing increasing pressure from the neighbouring 
human population, the Marlborough Forest merits protection. It is crucial that 
concerned individuals and various user groups (e.g., local naturalists’ clubs and 
members of the Rideau Trail Club) act as watchdogs over any modifications of 
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this interesting area. Only then will this area be protected, so that future genera¬ 
tions can also enjoy the avifauna and other wildlife of the Marlborough Forest. 
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Figure 1. Marlborough Forest: roads, trails and natural areas. 
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Table 1. Abundance and breeding status of the 135 avian species recorded in 
the Marlborough Forest. 

(A) Status of abundance. 

* Regionally Significant (OMNR, 1984) 

** Provincially and regionally significant (OMNR, 1984) 

R Listed as rare by the Committee on the Status of Endangered Wildlife in 
Canada (COSEWIC, 1989) 

T Listed as threatened by COSEWIC, 1989 
+ +First record of occurrence in Marlborough Forest 
+ Updated breeding status in Marlborough Forest 

(B) Abundance in the Marlborough Forest during 1988 inventory, expressed 
as the number of observations/number of surveys x 100. 

VC = very common : 75% 

C = common: 50-75% 

U = uncommon: 10-50% 

R = rare: less than 10 % 

(C) Breeding status indicated as specified by Cadman et. al. (1987) 

Co = confirmed 
Pr = probable 
Po = passible 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

“Pied-billed Grebe 

R 

Co 

American Kestrel 

U 

Co 

Great Blue Heron 

C 

Co 

Ruffed Grouse 

VC 

Co 

‘Green-backed Heron 

R 

Co 

Gray Partridge 

R 

Po 

“Least Bittern (R) 

R 

Pr 

‘Virginia Rail 

R 

Co 

American Bittern 

R 

Co 

Sora 

R 

Pr 

+ +Canada Goose 

R 

Co 

“Yellow Rail 

R 

Co 

Mallard 

U 

Co 

Common Moorhen 

R 

Pr 

American Black Duck 

R 

Pr 

Killdeer 

U 

Co 

*‘Northern Pintail 

R 

Pr 

Upland Sandpiper 

R 

Pr 

‘Green-winged Teal 

R 

Pr 

+Spotted Sandpiper 

R 

Co 

Blue-winged Teal 

R 

Co 

Wilson’s Phalarope 

R 

Pr 

Wood Duck 

U 

Co 

+American Woodcock 

C 

Co 

Hooded Merganser 

R 

Po 

Common Snipe 

C 

Co 

Turkey Vulture 

R 

Pr 

“Black Tern 

R 

Co 

Northern Goshawk 

R 

Po 

Rock Dove 

R 

Co 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

R 

Pr 

Mourning Dove 

U 

Co 

Cooper’s Hawk (R) 

R 

Po 

Black-billed Cuckoo 

R 

Pr 

Red-tailed Hawk 

U 

Co 

Great Horned Owl 

C 

Co 

“Red-shouldered Hawk (R) R 

Pr 

Barred Owl 

R 

Pr 

Broad-winged Hawk 

R 

Co 

Long-eared Owl 

R 

Pr 

“Northern Harrier 

U 

Pr 

“Short-eared Owl 

R 

Po 

‘Merlin 

R 

- 

*Saw-whet Owl 

R 

Pr 
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(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

| (A) 

(B) 

+Whip-poor-will 

C 

Co 

‘Loggerhead Shrike (T) 

R 

Common Nighthawk 

C 

Pr 

European Starling 

U 

Chimney Swift 

R 

Po 

Solitary Vireo 

R 

Ruby-thr. Hummingbird 

R 

Pr 

Red-eyed Vireo 

U 

Belted Kingfisher 

R 

Co 

+Warbling Vireo 

u 

Common Flicker 

VC 

Co 

+Black & White Warbler 

VC 

Pileated Woodpecker 

U 

Pr 

Nashville Warbler 

u 

+Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 

C 

Co 

Yellow Warbler 

c 

Hairy Woodpecker 

C 

Co 

Magnolia Warbler 

u 

Downy Woodpecker 

C 

Co 

+ +Black-thr. Blue Warbler 

R 

Eastern Kingbird 

C 

Co 

+Yellow-rumped Warbler 

C 

Great Crested Flycatcher 

C 

Co 

+Black-thr.Green Warbler 

C 

Eastern Phoebe 

R 

Co 

+ +Blackburnian Warbler 

R 

*+Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 

R 

Pr 

+Chestnut-sided Warbler 

U 

Willow Flycatcher 

R 

Pr 

+Ovenbird 

c 

Alder Flycatcher 

R 

Pr 

+Northern Waterthrush 

u 

+Least Flycatcher 

U 

Co 

Mourning Warbler 

R 

Eastern Wood Pewee 

C 

Pr 

Common Yellowthroat 

C 

Olive-sided Flycatcher 

R 

Po 

Canada Warbler 

R 

Homed Lark 

R 

Co 

American Redstart 

R 

Tree Swallow 

U 

Co 

Bobolink 

U 

Bank Swallow 

R 

Co 

Eastern Meadowlark 

R 

Rough-winged Swallow 

R 

Co 

Red-winged Blackbird 

VC 

Barn Swallow 

U 

Co 

Northern Oriole 

U 

Cliff Swallow 

R 

Co 

Rusty Blackbird 

R 

Purple Martin 

R 

Co 

Common Grackle 

U 

Blue Jay 

VC 

Co 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

U 

American Crow 

VC 

Co 

Scarlet Tanager 

U 

Black-capped Chickadee VC 

Co 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

u 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

U 

Co 

Indigo Bunting 

R 

+Red-breasted Nuthatch 

c 

Co 

Purple Finch 

R 

Brown Creeper 

u 

Co 

Pine Siskin 

R 

House Wren 

R 

Co 

+American Goldfinch 

VC 

Winter Wren 

U 

Pr 

++Rufous-sided Towhee 

R 

“Marsh Wren 

U 

Pr 

Savannah Sparrow 

R 

“Sedge Wren 

R 

Pr 

Grasshopper Sparrow 

R 

Gray Catbird 

C 

Co 

Vesper Sparrow 

R 

Brown Thrasher 

U 

Co 

Dark-eyed Junco 

R 

American Robin 

VC 

Co 

Chipping Sparrow 

C 

Wood Thrush 

R 

Pr 

+ + * Clay-Coloured Sparrow 

R 

Hermit Thrush 

C 

Co 

Field Sparrow 

C 

Veery 

U 

Co 

White-throated Sparrow 

VC 

Eastern Bluebird (R) 

R 

Co 

‘Swamp Sparrow 

U 

+Golden-crowned Kinglet 

U 

Co 

Song Sparrow 

VC 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

R 

Pr 

House Sparrow 

R 

+ Cedar Waxwing 

C 

Co 
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Air Pressure Effect on Water Level 


Jack Holliday 

High and low air pressure areas moving over large bodies of water affect the 
“height” of the water. This change can best be observed where the shores of the 
water body (lake, river, ocean) are gradually sloped and shallow. 

My first experience of this phenomenon was at Constance Bay, Ontario. We 
had rented a cottage there for several weeks in August, 1958.1 was out on the 
river, fishing from a small boat anchored about 200 meters from shore. The 
afternoon was pleasantly warm, now and again a fish grabbed my bait, and I 
was content. 

Across the river, on the Quebec side, a small thundercell flashed lightning and 
poured rain on the escarpment beyond Eardley. It remained in the same area 
for hours. I kept a wary eye on it, because once I was caught by just such a 
thundercell which changed direction and came upon me, unprotected, in the 
middle of a lake. Not a pleasant experience. 

After three hours I thought the storm had moved imperceptibly towards me. I 
studied it even more intensely and the wary eye was rewarded with the certain 
knowledge that the storm was coming at me, and quickly. By the time I had 
pulled in the anchor, started the small outboard motor and headed for “home,” 
the rain curtain had obscured the Quebec shore and the storm was quickly ap¬ 
proaching Constance Bay. Luckily it was only five minutes to the landing where 
I beached the boat, lifted the motor, and pulled the boat ten meters up the 
beach, beyond the storm waves, I hoped. 

Gathering my equipment, I dashed into the cottage and we battened down to 
await the rain and lightning and thunder. Like many such summer storms it 
never arrived at Constance Bay; it turned and headed down the Ottawa River 
instead. 

After being all prepared for a storm, I was disappointed when it didn’t arrive, 
so I walked to the beach to see what had happened. There was the thundercell 
above the centre, and moving down river. To my amazement, the waters’ edge 
was now thirty meters from where I had pulled the boat. 

I concluded that the low air pressure under the thundercell in the centre of the 
river and the relatively high pressure at the shore, three kilometres distant, had 
forced the water out from the shore. The drop in water height, perhaps 15-20 
centimeters, was quite obvious because the shore was gently sloping and the 
water shallow. After several hours, the water gradually returned to its former 
edge. 
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PLACE: Unitarian Church Hall 

30 Cleary Street 

#2 and #18 Buses stop at Cleary Street and Richmond Road 

RESERVATIONS: To order tickets, fill in the order form and send it along 
with remittance before April 15 to: 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 
c/o Ellaine Dickson 
2037 Honeywell Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7 
















niree 


Wine & Cheese Party 

Friday, April 26, 1991, 7:30 p.m. 


• selection of wines • cheese and crackers 

• non-alcoholic punch • fruit 

• tea and coffee 

Help make this another special evening by contributing your- 
photographic prints and art. Those members wishing to do so, 
please contact Philip Martin (729-3218) for confirmation or 
clarification before April 15th. 



Prints and artwork must be mounted for easy handling. All items 
for display should be brought to the Unitarian Church between 4 
and 7 p.m. on April 26th and taken home at the end of the eve¬ 
ning. 


The best overall colour or black-and-white photographic print 
will be selected by ballots cast by all club members in attendance 
and a prize will be awarded to the lucky winner. 


Prizes will also be awarded for the best Macoun Field Club dis¬ 
plays. Children attending either primary or secondary school who 
are OFNC members but not Macoun Field Club members are in¬ 
vited to compete as well. 


Name _ 
Address 


.phone. 


Please send me-tickets to the OFNC Annual Soiree at $8.00($3.50 

for students under 18) per person. Enclosed please find my cheque or money 
order for $. 



















While vacationing in Florida recently, on the Gulf coast, I experienced some¬ 
thing very similar which reminded me of the Constance Bay episode. A squall 
line of thundercells moved inland and the air pressure dropped underneath 
them. A high pressure air mass moving behind the squalls pressed down on the 
Gulf waters forcing them high up the beach and across the boulevard. Auto 
drivers suddenly found themselves driving in a meter of foaming salt water. 
One unusual effect of this storm was that the heated swimming pools of hotels 
and apartments all along the coast were filled with salt water. The high winds 
(60 + mph) blew all day and added up to 30 centimeters of wind-blown sand 
to the bottom of the pools. 

The storm was frightening, but interesting; I wouldn’t have missed it. 


The Chase 


With true hunter’s grace 
a shrike atop a roadside willow 
leaves with a flourish, darts 
away along the snow-filled ditch 
hovers over a weedy patch 
then sails back to the same perch. 
Seconds later a small dark object 
comes out from the weeds 
skitters across the fresh snow 
a frightened mouse, I think 
but no, some unknown thing 
like a curled-up caterpillar 
upright, blown by the wind 
aerodynamically stable, rolling 
down the road past the shrike- 
will it strike, we wonder 
but it simply watches silently 
its eye more discerning than ours. 
Curious by now, I jump out 
to retrieve it, run down the 
slippery road trying to block it 
with one foot without stepping on it... 
a strange chase - finally catch up 
with it and pounce, then laugh 
holding this tuft of brown fur 
still attached to thin skin 
a bit of meadow mouse still 
running with the wind 
remnant of shrike’s bounty... 
of such fine parts am I now 
enriching my life. 


Robert Nero 
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OFNC Bird Feeders 


Daniel Perrier 

Again this year, the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club is operating its four area 
bird feeding stations, as well as two other feeding stations maintained in 
cooperation with the NCC. The Club depends on volunteers to look after these 
feeders, some of which have been in operation for over 20 years. 

The work includes sponsoring a Seedathon to raise funds to purchase seed. In 
an average year, about three tons of seed are needed. 

The Davidson Road feeder near Blossom Park was first operated in the 60’s by 
the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources before it was taken over by the Club 
in 1970. Club members George McGee and Bill Miller have built, repaired and 
maintained this feeder for over 15 years. 

The Moodie Drive feeder on the Jack Pine Trail has been in operation for al¬ 
most as long, and is very popular with the public. One just has to visit the area 
on weekends to see about as many people as birds. If area butchers wonder 
where all their beef suet is going, they should check the surrounding trees on 
the trails. A father and son endeavour at first, this feeder has been the respon¬ 
sibility of Roy Millen for the past 12 years. 
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The Pink Road feeders, situated on a one-acre lot near Aylmer, number close 
to 50! These feeders are the most popular with area birders. They were started 
by the OFNC 15 years ago, and are now operated in partnership with “Le Club 
des Ornithologues de l’Outaouais,” which has erected a sign advertising these 
feeders. The Outaouais club also maintains a parking lot for visitors. These 
feeders provide an ideal place to see numerous winter species, including the 
occasional hawk or owl attracted by the smaller birds that congregate there. 

The other OFNC feeder is situated on National Research Council land south 
of Montreal Road near the Bathgate Drive entrance. (The feeder is now back 
to where it was located two years ago.) A recent addition to the list of Ottawa 
area feeders, it attracts and benefits from bird traffic coming from its mostly 
residential surroundings. 

Two other area feeders are operated by the Club with assistance from the 
NCC. The Mer Bleue feeder in Gloucester is on Dolman Ridge Road off 
Anderson Road, north of the Dewberry Trail parking lot. The other is in 
Nepean, situated beside the Stony Swamp Interpretation Centre between 
Moodie Drive and Richmond Road. 

Maintaining the feeding stations involves more than just filling them with seed. 
Most were built and are repaired by OFNC volunteers, and I would like to 
thank them all for their work over the years. For more information on Club 
feeders, you can contact Daniel Perrier at 746-6717. 
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Amherst Island Trip 


February 25,1990 
Roy John 

Twenty-eight members of the OFNC braved a biting cold and unpleasant wind 
on February 25,1990 to visit Amherst Island. The first stop was at the village of 
Ivy Lea, on the shores of the St. Lawrence. There, despite our valiant efforts, 
we only managed to find a few ducks. 

Our suffering could only be overcome by a large (in some cases very large) dose 
of hot coffee and doughnuts. Thus fortified, we caught the ferry to Amherst. At 
first it began to look quite bleak, then we saw a group of windblown Horned 
Larks at the road edge. A little farther someone spotted our first hawk - a 
Rough-legged Hawk. We all tumbled out of the bus to get a better look, and dis¬ 
covered there were three Rough-legs putting on quite an aerial show. Then a 
splendid male Northern Harrier, with prey in his talons, came sailing by. As 
Colin scanned the field by the Harrier, he saw some brown, motionless lumps - 
Short-eared Owls. Every time we looked we seemed to find more, until even¬ 
tually, we counted 16 birds! One co-operative bird was so close that we actually 
saw his “ears” and yellow eyes. 

By scanning the lake-shore ice I was able to pick out what was to be our only 
Snowy Owl, a juvenile bird with much barring. It was sitting at the ice edge 
trying to warm up in the sun. 

We tried the traditional hot spots in the woods for the small owls but without 
any luck. This was the first time we missed the Saw-whet Owls on this annual 
club trip. However, one lucky member did find two shy Long-eared Owls. We 
all felt that the Short-eared Owls alone made the trip worthwhile. 


Spring Thaw with Owl 

Any bird that measures the 
fall of a drop of water 
peering studiously down at 
the soft plink in the snow 
then briefly glancing up 
as if daring me to criticize 
merits a lot of respect. 

Robert Nero 
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OFNC Fall Bird Count, 1990 


August 25th 
Daniel Perrier 

This year the fall roundup was held Sunday, the 25th of August. Officially, fall 
had not yet arrived but this time of year usually brings a combination of 
migrants; at least that is what we hoped and that is what I had promised a 
novice birder. I had forewarned him that mornings can be cold at this time of 
year and that it usually remains cool throughout the day. (Sure enough he 
showed up in heavy pants, wool sweater and even gloves, and by noon we were 
all swimming in the Lac La Blanche River!) 

At 9 a.m. it was already 25° C and quite humid. The birds kept hidden and 
everyone had to work hard to get good sightings. Total species numbers for the 
standard 50 km radius was 167, the lowest in four years. 

The southwest region came out on top with 124 species. It was the only area 
where Bonaparte’s Gull, Common Terns and a Northern Mockingbird were 
seen. Other notables here were 5 Barred Owls, and 2 Grasshopper Sparrows. 

The northeast was second with 122 species. Notables included a Willow 
Flycatcher, 10 Swainson’s Thrushes and 5 Vesper Sparrows. (Please don’t 
laugh; it was that type of day.) 

The southeastern section was third with 118 species. The star attraction for this 
area was the Eared Grebe at Embrun. Other noteworthy sightings were a Black- 
bellied Plover, 7 Red-necked Phalaropes and a Western Sandpiper. 

The northwestern region saw 104 species. Those not seen in other sectors were 
a Ruffed Grouse, 2 Yellow-billed Cuckoos, 2 Long-eared Owls, 1 Solitary 
Vireo, 3 Red-headed Woodpeckers, 1 Field Sparrow, 1 Lincoln’s Sparrow, and 
1 Rusty Blackbird. 

In all, 29 patient souls participated and I would like to thank them all for com¬ 
ing out. Special thanks to the 4 sector leaders, Rodolph Dubois, Jim Harris, 
Bernie Ladouceur and Paul Martin. 


Species Number of individuals 



NE 

NW 

SE 

SW 

Total 

Common Loon 

3 

3 



6 

Pied-billed Grebe 

47 


1 

23 

71 

Eared Grebe 



1 


1 

Double-crested Cormorant 

5 

22 


20 

47 

American Bittern 

5 


1 

1 

7 

Great Blue Heron 

29 

14 

12 

21 

76 

Green-backed Heron 

11 

9 

1 

3 

24 
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Black-crowned Night-Heron 
Canada Goose 
Wood Duck 
Green-winged Teal 
American Black Duck 
Mallard 

Northern Pintail 
Blue-winged Teal 
Northern Shoveler 
Gadwall 

American Wigeon 
Lesser Scaup 
Common Goldeneye 
Hooded Merganser 
Common Merganser 

Turkey Vulture 
Osprey 
Bald Eagle 
Northern Harrier 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Cooper’s Hawk 
Red-shouldered Hawk 
Broad-winged Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk 
American Kestrel 
Merlin 

Gray Partridge 
Rutted Grouse 
Virginia Rail 
Sora 

Common Moorhen 

Black-bellied Plover 
Semipalmated Plover 
Killdeer 

Greater Yellowlegs 
Lesser Yellowlegs 
Solitary Sandpiper 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Upland Sandpiper 
Semipalmated Sandpiper 
Western Sandpiper 
Least Sandpiper 
White-rumped Sandpiper 
Baird’s Sandpiper 
Pectoral Sandpiper 
Short-billed Dowitcher 
Common Snipe 
American Woodcock 
Wilson’s Phalarope 
Red-necked Phalarope 
Bonaparte’s Gull 
Ring-billed Gull 
Herring Gull 
Great Black-backed Gull 
Common Tern 
Rock Dove 
Mourning Dove 


NE 

NW 

SE 

SW 

Total 

2 



3 

5 

10 



127 

137 

56 

22 

20 

50 

148 


1 

57 

43 

101 

18 

45 

25 

754 

842 

67 

33 

312 

3232 

3644 



4 

9 

13 

18 


266 

118 

402 

2 


10 

20 

32 

20 



3 

23 

11 


1 

48 

60 


2 

4 

2 

8 



1 


1 

17 

2 

5 

4 

28 

14 

18 


3 

35 

12 

41 



53 

2 

1 

2 

3 

8 

1 




1 

4 

2 

15 

6 

27 

5 

7 

1 

2 

15 

2 

2 

1 


5 

1 




1 

3 

2 



5 

5 

9 

7 

2 

23 

24 

31 

21 

5 

81 

1 

1 



2 

7 




7 


1 



1 

1 



1 

2 




1 

1 

17 


1 

4 

22 



1 


1 

2 


3 

14 

19 

70 

16 

193 

61 

340 



6 

7 

13 

1 


65 

48 

114 

1 

1 

7 

4 

13 

2 

23 

52 

12 

89 

1 




1 


1 

187 

52 

240 



1 


1 

5 


45 

27 

77 



3 

4 

7 

1 


2 

1 

4 

1 


7 

7 

15 



3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

5 

9 




1 

1 



3 

1 

4 



7 


7 




3 

3 

450 

866 

343 

860 

2519 

12 

81 

13 

262 

368 


2 


2 

4 




10 

10 

178 

90 

126 

156 

550 

256 

51 

87 

83 

477 


20 





Total 


NE NW SE SW 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Great-horned Owl 
Barred Owl 
Long-eared Owl 
Common Nighthawk 
Whip-poor-will 
Chimney Swift 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird 



Belted Kingfisher 
Red-headed Woodpecker 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
Downy Woodpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker. 

Northern Flicker 
Pileated Woodpecker 

Olive-sided Flycatcher 
Eastern Wood-Pewee 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 
Alder Flycatcher 
Willow Flycatcher 
Least Flycatcher 
Eastern Phoebe 
Great Crested Flycatcher 
Eastern Kingbird 
Horned Lark 

Purple Martin 
Tree Swallow 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow 

Bank Swallow 

Cliff Swallow 

Barn Swallow 

Blue Jay 

American Crow 

Common Raven 

Black-capped Chickadee 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

Brown Creeper 

Carolina Wren 

House Wren 

Winter Wren 

Marsh Wren 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

Eastern Bluebird 

Veery 

Swainson’s Thrush 
Wood Thrush 
American Robin 
Gray Catbird 
Northern Mockingbird 
Cedar Waxwing 
European Starling 
Solitary Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 


18 

12 

7 

8 

45 


3 



3 

14 


1 


15 

6 

8 

3 

7 

24 

8 

3 

2 

2 

15 

29 

30 

47 

19 

125 

2 

1 

2 

3 

8 


1 


1 

2 

26 

19 

12 

8 

65 


8 


1 

9 


1 

1 


2 

1 




1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

24 

12 

5 

5 

46 

16 

6 

2 

6 

30 

28 

28 

42 

26 

124 



27 

100 

127 


14 

204 

86 

304 

5 

23 

11,285 

222 

11,839 



3 


3 



172 

152 

324 


87 

22 

6 

115 

133 


600 

39 

772 

100 

117 

49 

14 

280 

205 

192 

139 

45 

581 

13 

28 

2 


43 

256 

181 

135 

48 

620 

22 

8 

16 

5 

51 

21 

10 

4 

7 

42 


2 


2 

4 




1 

1 

3 




3 

7 




7 

3 


1 

1 

5 

1 


16 


17 

1 




1 

41 

20 


3 

64 

23 

4 

45 

150 

222 

10 


1 


11 

1 


4 

2 

7 

74 

79 

100 

64 

317 

12 

17 

3 

11 

43 




1 

1 

199 

281 

141 

162 

783 

2,418 

1,297 

1,265 

638 

5,618 


1 



1 

15 

1 

9 

18 

43 







Philadelphia Vireo 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Tennessee Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Cape May Warbler 
Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Yellow-rumped Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Pine Warbler 
Palm Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Black & White Warbler 
American Redstart 
Ovenbird 

Mourning Warbler 
Common Yellowthroat 
Wilson’s Warbler 
Canada Warbler 
Scarlet Tanager 
Northern Cardinal 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
Chipping Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
Vesper Sparrow 
Savannah Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
Lincoln’s Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
Dark-eyed Junco 
Bobolink 

Red-winged Blackbird 
Eastern Meadowlark 
Rusty Blackbird 
Common Grackle 
Brown-headed Cowbird 
Northern Oriole 

Purple Finch 
House Finch 
American Goldfinch 
Evening Grosbeak 
House Sparrow 


Total Species 


NW 

SE 

SW 

Total 




3 

28 

8 

26 

100 

3 

1 

4 

9 

1 

2 

3 

10 

4 

5 

4 

17 

1 

21 


30 

1 

3 

1 

17 


1 


1 




6 

16 

1 

8 

34 


5 

6 

17 

4 

2 

5 

15 


1 

1 

2 


1 


1 

1 

5 


6 

12 

4 

4 

48 

9 

2 

3 

44 


2 

4 

10 

1 

2 

1 

5 

12 

19 

9 

85 



2 

2 

1 

2 


6 

2 


2 

11 



4 

4 

5 

3 

5 

28 




1 

18 

22 

8 

157 

1 



1 

1 

1 


7 

7 

59 

4 

116 



2 

2 

59 

88 

29 

323 

1 



1 

1 

10 

4 

55 

4 

3 

7 

50 




5 

8 

1,070 

201 

1,444 

40 

1,205 

1,504 

7,750 

5 

2 

30 

41 

1 



1 

76 

88 

38 

1,239 

21 

38 

18 

128 

12 

5 

5 

50 

4 

2 

14 

32 

44 

3 

30 

88 

158 

104 

87 

569 




9 

192 

38 

75 

525 


104 

118 

124 

167 

NW 

SE 

SW 

Total 


NE 

3 

38 

1 

4 

4 

8 

12 

6 

9 

6 

4 

28 

30 

4 

1 

45 

3 

7 

15 

1 

109 

5 

46 

147 

40 

36 

5 

165 

5,001 

4 

1,037 

51 

28 

12 

11 

220 

9 

220 

122 

NE 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
For further information, 
call the club number (722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to Ellaine Dickson, 2037Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least 
ten days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name 
of the outing. 

EVENTS AT THE CANDADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful 
to the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must show their membership cards to gain 
access for club functions after regular museum hours. There is a charge for park¬ 
ing in the museum lot. 


Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

11 December MOUNTAINS - THE ROCKIES AND PYRENEES 
8:00 p.m. Speakers: Betty Marwood and Roy John 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets 

This very interesting presentation will feature slides taken in 
the Rockies and the Pyrenees and comparisons of the ways 
in which the flora and fauna of these two mountain ranges 
_have adapted to their habitats. 


Tuesday OFNC 112TH ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

8 January Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
8:00 p.m. and McLeod Streets 

At this meeting we elect our Council for 1991, introduce the 
members who make this Club work, and report on the 
activities of the various committees, as well as the Club’s 
financial position. This is an opportunity for you, as 
_members, to participate with any questions and suggestions. 
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Sunday 

27 January 

CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING IN ALFRED BOG 

Leader: Don Cuddy 

Participants should be prepared to ski 5 to 10 km, some of it 
off trail on fairly level terrain. The outing will be limited to 
the first 20 to reserve a place by calling the Club number 
(722-3050 after 10:00 a.m.) before January 24th. Don has led 
several club ski trips into Alfred Bog. Meeting place and 
time to be decided. 


Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

*** 5 February ATLAS OF MAMMALS OF ONTARIO 

8:00 p.m. Speaker: Mike Cadman 



Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Mike is with the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. He will 
speak on the atlas projects now under way including the new 
atlas of mammals of Ontario. 

*** Please note that 5 February is the first Tuesday of the 
month. 

Thursday 

7 February 

7:30 p.m. 

PLANT IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 

Instructors: Erich Haber and Philip Martin 

Meet: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod 
Streets. 

This workshop will emphasize identification of water-loving 
plants. The number of participants will be limited to twenty. 
Please register with the Club telephone number (722-3050). 
Bring a hand lens or magnifying glass and any handbooks you 
wish. 

Saturday 

16 February 

9:00 a.m. to 

2 :00 p.m. 

MINERAL IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 

Instructor: Geof Burbidge 

Meet: Basement, Room 011, Colonel By Building, University 
of Ottawa, 770 King Edward Avenue. 

Please register with Geof before Feb 28,232-0300. 

This workshop in the University of Ottawa Geology Lab is 
designed to introduce the amateur to common minerals and 
their identication. Part of the workshop will be a lecture but 
it is intended as a hands-on experience. Bring a lunch or a 
snack. 
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Sunday 

24 February 
8:30 a.m. to 
8:30 p.ra. 

BUS EXCURSION: WINTER RAPTORS OF THE 
KINGSTON AREA 

Leader: Roy John 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shoppping Centre, south side, 
Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 

Cost: $15.00 (see Registered Bus Trips for details) 

The excursion will include a visit to either Wolfe or Amherst 
Island to observe owls, hawks and other interesting birds in 
the fields and woodlots. The late return time should permit a 
greater opportunity to witness owl activity at dusk. A stop 
for a light dinner will be made on the route home, but be sine 
to bring your own lunch. 

♦•♦Tuesday 

5 March 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

PARKS IN CANADA 

Speaker: Kevin McNamee 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Kevin is with the Canadian Nature Federation. He will 
speak on parks in Canada. Come and learn more about your 
heritage. 

**♦ Please note 5 March is the first Tuesday of the month. 

Saturday 

9 March 

7 JO a.m. 

LATE WINTER BIRDS AND EARLY SPRING 
MIGRANTS 

Leader: Roy John 

Meet: Westgate Shopping Centre, southeast corner of the 
parking lot, Carling Avenue and Merivale Road. A half-day 
outing that may include hawks, owls, waterfowl, various 
species of finches and some early returning migrants. 

Sunday 

17 March 

9:00 a.m. 

WINTER WEEDS AND WINTER BUSHES 

Leader: Jim Wickware 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, Carling Aveneu 
at Woodroffe Avenue 

An opportunity to explore the local area and learn to identify 
weeds and bushes in winter. This trip is limited to the first 25 
people to register with the club number (722-3050). 
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Friday 
29 March 
7:00 a.m. 


Date and 
time to be 
decided 


Sunday 
7 April 
6:30 a.m. to 
6:30 p.m. 


Tuesday 
9 April 
8 :00 p.m. 


MIGRATING WATERFOWL EAST OF OTTAWA 
Leader: Bruce DiLabio (729-6267) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard and Smyth Road. 
Participants will visit Bear Brook near Carlsbad Springs and 
the Cobb Lake Creek-Pendleton-Riceville area to observe 
the thousands of geese and ducks that gather in the 
surrounding flooded fields. Bring a snack on this half-day 
outing. If weather conditions are poor, Bruce will arrange 
something closer to Ottawa. 


AMPHIBIANS IN SPRING 
Leader: Stephen Darbyshire 

The success of this outing is highly dependent on the 
weather. Those registering with the Club number (722-3050) 
before March 20th witll be notified when final details have 
been determined. A strong flashlight, rubber boots and a dip 
net are highly recommended. 


BUS EXCURSION: SPRING BIRDING AT PRESQU’ILE 

Leaders: Bob Bracken and Colin Gaskell 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 

Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 

Cost: $20 (see Registered Bus Trips for details) 

This is the Club’s annual trip to observe the large flocks of 
waterfowl that, during the course of their northward 
migration, pause to rest and feed in the waters surrounding 
the provincial park. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
SPRING WILDFLOWERS 
Speaker: Cliff Compton 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Cliff is an expert in palynology, the study of pollen, so our 
annual spring wildflower talk will probably have a different 
emphasis this year. 
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Sunday TREES IN SPRING 

21 April Leader: Ellaine Dickson 

9:00 a.m. Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot on Richmond Road and Assaly Road. 

Brink a snack, a hand lens and waterproof footwear for this 
half-day outing. 


Friday OFNC SOIREE-WINE AND CHEESE PARTY 

26 April Meet: Unitarian Church Hall, 30 Cleary Street 

7:30 p.m. See the centrefold for further details. 


Sunday BUS EXCURSION: HAWK MIGRATION AT DERBY 

28 April HILL, N.Y. 

6:30 a.m. to Leaders: Bob Bracken and Bernie Ladouceur 
6:30 p.m. Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 
Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 
Cost: $25 (see Registered Bus Trips for details) 

When weather conditions are favourable, the spectacle of 
thousands of hawks migrating through Derby Hill is well 
worth the bus ride. Please bring proof of citizenship for 
entry into the United States. Optical equipment in “new” 
condition should be registered with Canada Customs in 
advance of the trip. The trip will be cancelled on the day 
before if the weather forecast for the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario is particularly unfavourable. You will be notified of 
any change of plan. 


POINT PELEE EXCURSION 

DATES: Thursday - Sunday, May 9 -12,1991 (inclusive). 

Your Club, through New Dimension Tours, is offering an excursion to Point 
Pelee to observe birds and other interesting aspects of natural history. A full 
day spent at nearby Rondeau Provincial Park is an added feature included in 
this year’s trip. 

Point Pelee National Park is a fascinating blend of marsh, beach, fields and ma¬ 
ture Carolinian forest located at the southenmost tip of mainland Canada. Its 
strategic position along the migratory corridors has led to its international 
reputation as perhaps the best spot in North America to view the northward 
migration of birds. Hordes of naturalists arrive each spring to observe many of 
the more than 300 species of birds (including 41 species of warblers) that have 
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been recorded in the Park. It is possible to tally over 100 species in a single day 
during the peak of spring migration. Join your fellow Club members in this 
naturalists’ paradise in 1991! 

ACCOMMODATION will be at the Journey’s End Motel in Leamington, a 
mere 10 km from the Park entrance. Costs are based on twin occupancy (i.e., 
two beds per room) and work out to $225 per person. Triple and quadruple oc¬ 
cupancy rates are also available at a cost of $195 and $180 per person, respec¬ 
tively. There is no single room rate available. 

NOTE THAT THESE COSTS INCLUDE BUSFARE BUT NOT MEALS. 

MEALS will be provided at nearby restaurants with breakfast tentatively 
scheduled for 5 - 5:30 a.m and dinner for 6:30 p.m. Box lunches will be 
provided on Friday, Saturday and Sunday. Meals will be paid for individually, 
they are not included in the above quoted costs. You should bring a bagged 
lunch with you on Thursday. 


TENTATIVE ITINERARY 


Thursday 

May 9 

Leave Ottawa 6 a.m., stopover at Stoney Point in the 
afternoon and arrive in Leamington around 6 p.m. 

Fri. 

May 10 

Breakfast between 5 and 5:30 a.m., depart for Point Pelee 
National Park at 5:45 a.m., arrive back at motel by 6:oo p.m., 
evening free. 

Sat. 

May 11 

Breakfast between 5 and 5:30 a.m., depart for Rondeau 
Provincial Park at 5:45 a.m., arrive back at motel by 6 p.m., 
evening free. 

Sunday 

May 12 

Breakfast between 6 and 6:30 a.m.; spend 3 or 4 hours at 
Point Pelee before the return journey, arrive in Ottawa 
around 8 p.m. 

1. Reservations should be made as soon as possible by calling the Club num¬ 
ber (722-3050). Payment in full must be received by March 1. For full refund. 


notice of cancellation must be made before March 15. Refunds will only be 
made in the case of very special circumstances. Send your cheque or money 
order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) to Ellaine Dickson, 2037 
Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa K2A 0P7. Do not delay in making your reserva¬ 
tion. If the bus is not filled by Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club members by 
March 1st, the trip will then be opened to the general public. If we do not get a 
good early response, the trip will be cancelled. 
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2. Expect to see more people than birds at the Park at this time of year. 
Pedestrian traffic is expected to be heavy. 

3. Binoculars and warm clothing are essential. Rain gear should be taken, but 
we hope will not be needed. 

4. The bus is at our disposal; it will stop or go according to our requests. 

5. If you get the answering service when you call the Club number, please leave 
your name and phone number, and we will contact you. 



Members! 


1991 membership fees are now due. Please renew promptly; late renewals en¬ 
tail extra work and add to your Club’s expenses. 

Members who have not renewed their membership by February 1st will not 
receive any more copies of Trail & Landscape. Missed copies will be available 
to those who renew late at a cost of $1.00. 


TREASURER NEEDED FOR 1991 


The job includes directing the bookkeeping, preparing 
annual statements and advising the Council. 

If interested, please call Frank Pope at 829-1281. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the April - June 1991 issue must be in the editor’s 
hands before January 10,1991. Mail your manuscripts to: 


Fenja Brodo 

Editor, Trail & Landscape 
28 Benson Street 
Nepean, Ontario, K2E 5J5 

H: (613) 225-7081; W: (613) 990-6443;Fax: (613) 990-6451. 
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1901 will be an interesting year anc and Environmental Management poli- 

wiil bring many new opportunities for cies of the Regional Official Plan anc 

Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club mem- our Conservation Committee will be 

bers, including our new editor as well inviting OFNC members to take part 

as new and previous members of to ensure the necessary policy 

OFNC committees and Council. changes are brought forward, 

_ . . . ..._reviewed and implemented. 

Ontario has a new provincial govern- 

ment, formed by the New Democratic The City of Ottawa will soon release 
Party. During their campaign they hac its latest revision of “A Vision for 
a strong environmental platform. Now Ottawa”, the local Official Plan. The 
that they have a strong majority at latest edition is supposed to incor- 
Queen’s Park, we must each do our porate the recommendations con- 
part to ensure they keep their pro- tained in three massive volumes of 
mises, especially during their forma- submissions and transcripts from the 
live first year of government. Please public - including the OFNC - over the 
write letters, attend meetings, and last two years. Members of the Con- 


make your views heard. 

During the coming year, the 
Municipality of Ottawa-Carieton will) 
|be reviewing the Rural Developme 


servatlon Committee will take the 
time to review and comment exhaus¬ 
tively on the new document. This is 
very important, since Official Plans of 


influence! 

of lands 


municipalities have a great 
on the planning and use 
within their scope and form the I 
basis of any planning review the 
public may seek. Ottawa’s plan - 
when approved - will be its first in 
over thirty years and we’ve got to get 
it right. 

Local politicians will be listening to us 
more carefully than usual, because 
there will be municipal elections 
across the province in November. We 
will have a long-awaited opportunity 
to re-elect environmentally-friendly 
councillors and to replace environ- 
mentally-hostlle ones! Let’s take the 
time to find out the difference. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


nil sum sm v... 


by Michael Murphy 


Wychwood 


Also known to OFNC members as Blueberry Point, a 1.5 
acre parcel of this mixed red-white pine forest area has 
been sold to Helene Tremblay-Alien, who plans to sub¬ 
divide it. This forest area has been described by Dan 
Bruntcxi in his book “Nature and Natural Areas in Canada’s 
Capital”. The developer, confronted with opposition by local 
citizens and environmental groups, has stated “If they want 
to save it, they can buy it.” Unfortunately, her firm price is 
an amazing $70,000. The City of Aylmer is willing to buy it, 
at current market value, for $ 18 , 500 . The difference 
represents the profit the developer stands to make by 
replacing the natural area with roads and housing. 

Constance Creek 

The province’s Environmental Assessment Advisory Com¬ 
mittee came to town on November 14th, for the second 
time, to hear opposing opinions on whether the Eagle 
Creek Golf Course should be designated subject to the 
Environmental Assessment Act. The Ontario Municipal 
Board has already rejected the zoning bylaw that woulc 
permit golfing on the four holes in the Constance Creek 
Wetland, but the OMB decision didn’t make any provision 
for restoration of the 47 acres already destroyed. 


Lawyers for the developer and the township of West 
Carleton claimed that designation under the EAA was 
nappropriate, since only proposed developments are sub¬ 
set to the act, and that designation would sen/e no purpose 
anyway since the golf course was already completed. The 
EAAC has not yet made its recommendation to Ruth Grier, 
the Minister of the Environment, who will decide whether 
the project should be subject to the EAA; the Act provides 
for conditions to be applied to approval (such as the 
restoration of the shoreline of the creek). 

Leitrim Wetland 


The OFNC and several other naturalist groups have been 
meeting with Tartan Homes Ltd to see if a compromise can 
be reached to save the class 1 wetland on the land parce 
owned by Tartan and other companies. These negotiations 
are particularly significant since the municipal planning 
process had already failed to protect or even formally 
acknowledge the wetland when the regional and loca 
official plans were amended - over our objections - to 
permit a residential community for 10,000 to be developec 
at Leitrim. It is to Tartan’s credit that they have been willing 
to delay the project and spend quite a lot of money to 
explore alternatives that could permit them to develop 
without destroying the wetland and Findley Creek, b this 
possible? Will a mutually agreeable and satisfying propose 
emerge from these negotiations? Tune in next issue for the 
exciting conclusion on the Green Line... 
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New (Improved?) Qovernment for Ontario 


by Michael Murphy 

Sines September 6th, the Province of Ontario has had a 
new government. A new government offers us our best 
sossibie opportunity to implement long-awaited policies 
'or the environment and the protection of natural areas. 

IDP Election Platform 


The Provincial Council of the NDP adopted a policy 
statement called “Greening the Party, Greening the 
Province” in June 1990. This statement recognized certain 
important truths about the relationship between the 
economy and the complex ecosystems in which we live. 
The NDP pledged to establish an environmental “Super¬ 
fund" to dean up toxic waste, to be financed by levy on 
corporate chemical producers. They promised to expanc 
the add rain control program and to develop employment 
protection measures for those affected by pollution reduc¬ 
tion programs. 

In August 1990, Bob Rae personally responded on behalf of 
the NDP to an eight-point plan for the environment in 
Ontario that had been put forward by Greenpeace anc 
other environmental groups. The NDP supported every 
recommendation, including: 

- to achieve zero discharge of toxic chemicals into the air 
and water by year 2000 

- to ban toxic organochlorine dumping by the pulp anc 
paper industry by 1990 

- to enact the Environmental Bill of Rights immediately 

Such polides are important to everyone, but the Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists' Club will be especially interested in 
proposed polides for the natural environment, such as: 

- to improve and strengthen the Environmental Assess¬ 
ment Act to apply to all medium and large-scale private 
sector developments 

- to place the burden of proof in land use proposals on 
developers by requiring them to prove their developments 
will not harm sensitive habitats 

- to make the Ministry of Natural Resources an advocate 
and protector of the environment by establishing local 
resource authorities composed of representatives from 
spedal interest groups such as the OFNC 

- to complete the provindal parks system to represent the 
56% of Ontario’s natural regions not yet protected 

- to officially endorse the Canadian Wilderness Charter, 
drawn up by World Wildlife Fund Canada, and to establish 
a system of protected areas representative of the natural 
features of the province, particularly in Southern Ontario 

- to reform the land development process and the Ontario 
nidpal Board to better protect wetlands, Areas of 
:urai and Scientific Interest and endangered species 
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- to pursue the inventory of Ontario’s forests, and increase 
replanting of more diversified forest stands 

- to manage forests as ecosystems and aggressively 
pursue alternative social and economic uses of forests 

Who’s Who in the New Government 

The new premier, Bob Rae, supports the concept of citizen 
intervene* funding for regulatory hearings such as the 
Ontario Municipal Board. He guarantees the freedom of 
expression and “whistle-blowing” protection for public anc 
arivate sector employees. 

The new Minister of Natural Resources is Bud Wildman. He 
ias been the MPP for Algoma for the past 15 years and is 
one of the most experienced members of the NDP 
Caucus. His top priority is recognition of native rights anc 
native self government but he has also stated that he 
relieves in the necessity of preserving the forests anc 
other natural resources for future generations. 

Ruth Grier is the new Minister of the Environment. She was 
the NDP Environment Critic and was the author of the 1966 
Environmental Bill of Rights upon which the environmental 
solicy for the NDP election campaign was based. The bill 
was introduced in 1966 and received second reading in 
June 1969, which gave it approval in principle. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the Liberal Government blocked the referral of the 
bill to the public hearing process necessary for it to 
become law. Ms. Grier is the MPP for Etobicoke- 
Lakeshore. 

The only locally-elected MPP who forms part of the new 
(NDP government is Evelyn Gigantes. She is the new 
Minister of Health in addition to her local responsibilities 
within her riding of Ottawa Centre. We have reason to 
lope she won’t be too busy to listen to our concerns as 
well. 

The throne speech was made on November 20th and the 
(NDP government has not shown any evidence of breaking 
any of these promises - yet. 

Obtain a complete copy of “Greening the Party, Greening 
the Province: A Vision for the Ontario NDP” by writing: 

NDP Research, 

Room 218 North, 

Legislative Building, 

Queen’s Park, 

TORONTO, 

M7A 1A2 


S The SKEEN TINE News Editor: 

Michael Murphy 

( 613 ) 727-1739 


The OTTAWA FIELD-NATURALISTS’ CLUB 


































